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THE TEACHER AND FOLK ARTS 


In discussing "Tne Teacher and Folk Arts," I ask your ( 


teniency if at times I limit the first term to that parzicular 
teicher who works with language and literature. Because fhe 


nost determined and profitable .ttempts to study tne elements 
of folk life have comb fron English teachers ana societies, the 
hope, does not appear unwarranted. 

The history of the on einhiens of English is a series of 
battlefronts. We have had a succession of unfriendly attitudes 
against which to defend ourselves. The first was the classical 
when in the great English universities, and in their colonial 
dependencies the American, the study of the English language 
and tne literature in that tongue mae considered of secondary 
importance Culwurally to that or Latin and Greek. English as 
a field of scaolarship was next caaldenged by science, and in 
refutation orf tnat challenze arose the scientific study of 
language and literature so esteemed in the German universities 

“and Slavisnly copied by our own. In America, the next enemy was 
the vocational empnasis on education with the short-sighted 
view that a knowledge of great literature and anything but the 
parest use ol the language would have little effect on a man's 

pay ore recently.has come the belief in the vatue of 
social sciences as a learning area, a belief valid in most of 
its principles if it does not completely deny the worth of the 


. Mumanities. And now We are having to throw up our defenses 


against anotner unfriendly criticism--that English except inso- 
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~etriciently has no place in our wartime program. 


Be 
far as it will train soldiers to read, write, and give orders 


This occasion is not tne time to attempt to an 
last Cnarge, and this group, I am sure, needs no suc! 
Tuat many of our deeply cherished courses should b laid aside 


for tie duration (if not for eternity) we should be honest @ 


enough to admit, But that there are contributions which the 
Englisn rlield pan make to immediate war needs, to the 
larger permanent needs of our democracy, we should steadrastly 
and stoutly But such steadrastness and stoutness 


wili be but empty bravado if: we do not intelligently analyze > 


'Wnat those Contributions are and our ability to make then. 


Not tnat these remarks are prompted by the war situation. 


If I had been asked three years ago to give this same discus- 

sion, I should have said the same tunings with a modified intro- 
duction. For there is mucn to be said for an inclusion of the 
study of folk cultures on any level from the elemenvary grades 


4 
througn collegxe at any time. From the standpoint of the curricu- 


lug maxer it is sound, ror it meets such standards as being 
made up of guided experiences whicn parallel present and future 


out-of-school experiences; of surveying, life to see what desira- 


ble experiences students should nave and what experiences they 
nave fad; or presenting knowledge which is not isolated from the 
svudent's full life, but a part or tne whole community pattern 

and is tnerefore meaningful; and of being a concrete way of edu- 


cating for democracy since it would strive tc create active and 


intelligent members of a communtiy Group. 


| 
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‘Any rich navional..culiture is made up of both folk and 
sophisticated Momentad Too long nas the educational system of 
our country felt that its responsibilities jay wholly in the on 
latter. The teacher has sought to draw the stuifent into a world : 
of erudition and abstractions instea@ of identifying hint more 
closely with the realities of his own folk and their way of 


life. The institution with which I am connected has long real- 


ized the importance of incorporating into its curriculum both 
traditional and acquired learnings. The English curriculum for 
years included a course in folklore. More recently tnis has 
been discontinued in favor of a larger, more integrated course 


in all important phases of folk life. May I describe this 


course as a practical comment on che general thene or "The 
Teacher and Folk Arts." 
| The course, known in the catalogue as "Folk Arvs," cuts — 
across departmental lines and is administered by four faculty 
members representing: music, tne dance, the arts, and literature 
end lore. It is a four hundred course, open to both senior 
college and graduate students, and carries four hours! credit. 
It has heretofore been given only in the summer and-has been 
elected by a large number of teachers experienced enough to 
chink of the, materials and activities in terms of particular. 
communities and needs. From the very first, therefore, the : 


course has been professional, designed not for the dilletante 


but tne teacher. It is premised upon (1) the belier that a 


teacher snould have a genuine respect for the native ways of t 


the community wnere she may teach, and (2) tne aesthetic truth 
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4, 
sunt sil arts are by nature and origin the same and should be 


studied in relation to each other. 


The students are given ample bibliographies and urged to 


read Widely in all four fields. The instructors lecture on 


European origins and American modiffcations and native materials. 


Outside lecturers are Oe in as they are availabie (Ted Shawn 
has twice spoken to the group of folk elements in the dance), 

and every sumner tuere has been an exhibit of folk handicraft. 
But most important have been the class activities, All members, 
young and old, play folk wames, dance the old dances, sing bali- 
ads. anG white spirituals, tell tall om Pe and legends, exchange 
super and otner iore. they have ‘tried their ski11 at. 
meking things witn their nands and have exhibited their efforts 
along with other of nandicraft which they own and prize. 


They are given nowt Hnly theoretical knowledge about folk arts 


* but an opportunity to participate in the enjoyment and creation 


of them all. 

Believing as we do that the school should be the center of 
community life, — best of what is old as weil as 
bringing in the best of what .is new, the instructors throughout 
the course sugsest ‘activities which the teacher Can take back 


to her particular work. Some of these activities which have as 


their purpose the dignifying and preserving of folk ways are: . 


ing and putting into permanent written form 
dary or semi-historical tales of the early days 
the settlement and other types of folk Beories such 
S tall tales of hunting exp.olts. 


2. Studying the contributions which,the Negro has made 
to our national culcure. | | 
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Se Study ing any Other racial minority groups which 
may be nearby, getting them if possible to share with 
us the traditions which they brought wita them from 
the old countries--a fine medium for teaching demo- 
cracy in the hands of a gcod teacher, although laden 
with social dangers ir the teacner is less skilled. | 


4, Making a glossary of place names with the origin 
and meaning of each--information which is generally 
traditional and not recorded and much of which is) 
already lost. 


5. Collecting superstitions, remedies, charms, and 
proverbs. 


6. Being aware of the words, idioms, and metaphors = 
wnich give folk speecn its aptness and ty cated and L 4 
being, slow to efface them. 


7. Knowing and singing ballads and other old songs. . 


8, Reviving.play parties and other types of social ~ 7 
gatherings to bring community and scnool together: 


9. Visiting and taking part in singing conventions. 


10. Starting a school museum for historical relics, 
pioneer belongings, and specimens of handicrafts. 


ll. Visiting native craftsmen and inviting to the 
school the older members of the community to talk, 
sing, or demonstrate their folk knowledse. 
These and other activities which have as their purpose seeking 
in every way a full picture of the native life of a community 


Will occur to you. 


What are some of the probablg attitudes growing out of 


such a course? Let me state some which the students themselves 
have listed, in their own words. | | | 


Ll. A deeper appreciation of beauty in the simple 
things and of primitive culvures of all times. 


e. A receptive attitude towards that which is lovely: 
regardless of its origin. 


| 5. A better understanding of the ways and peculi- 
| arities of folk peOples: their superstitions, riddles, 
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proverbs, and ceremonies. 


4, A realization of the genuine beauty in their whole- 
soine expression, such as the beauty of melody and unique 
quality of form of the folk son@#s and tne play parties. 


De A sympathetic attitude towards the part whicn folk 
music, art, ballads, and dances play in whe lives of 
those who create and express them--a resolve not to 
look down on this form of art expression and a shame 
for having done so. 


6. A realization of a store of material in America-~- 
that Literature, music, and art do. not have to be for- 
e€isn born. 


7. An appreciation of and respect for folk activities 
as reflective of democracy. 


| ' 8. A realization of the nigaly IMbegraved « Character of 
Various art expressions. 


9. A recognition of tne tie between the creative genius 
of the people who have no idea or musical ;,rammar and 
vhose artists of hignest composition. 


10. A fuller appreciation of the reasons which have 
caused the Soutn to have a rich heritage in folk cul- 
ture and a joy in this culture. 
ll, A deep wonder at ang appreciation of the way in 
_Which folk-lore uas been preserved and the desire to 
help preservesit. 
I hm well aware that many will not be sympathetic with the 
thesis oF this discussion. These dissenters are not likely to 
be makers of the curriculum; vhey are more likely to be lovers - . 
of folklore, Their attitude is like that of all of us who en- 
join an outsider not to handle or blow hs breath prom a mag- 
nolia lest its petals blignt and surn brown. They feel that a 
natural art can not Ylourish in tne unnatural meptine or a school ~ 


1O0USE ; tnat when folk maserials become conscious, they cease %o 


be fr 
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. There is much to be said for this nosition. Philosophi- 


Cally it is sound; pragmatically it is not. What goes on at 
school need not be as formal as what you and I were subjected 
to. But that is not the main point. The strongest argument 
for deliberately trying to preserve folk ways is that so many 
forces are carelessly destroying them. If folk arts could be 
kept alive where they belong, in the homes and intimate lives 
of the people, there would be less justification and no imper- 
ative need for tne schools entering the field. I am inclined 
to believe there would be no necessity for the Tennessee Folk- 
lore Society. But such is not the case. Tne rapid means of 
communication, whose effects on art Wordsworth regretted 142 
years ago, are encouraging Cnange and migration. Standards of 
living have become urban rather taan rural so that the younger 


generations have little patience with and less love for the 


old ways. 


H. C. Nixon, in his study of a Southern rural community, 


Possum Trot, tr.ces the economic changes which have come, to 


this north Alabama community. He regrets that along with these N\ 


economic changes have come 10 social ones. Possum frot is not 


-so0 much soctally different; it is socially dead. The old com- 


munity gatherings are gone; the long-accepted ways of amusing 
oneself are no longer satisfying. In the resulting abyss of 

boredom, the young people rattle off to tne nearest town or to 
the juke-joints along the road, and when possible permanently 


to more distant and attractive places. 


| | 
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Dr. Nixon does not hold education blameless. He says: 


Possum Trot odie have a community workshop, adapted 
. to native capscities, native materials, and native needs. 
.This could recapture lost craftsmanships and develop 
newer arts and skills. It would be reflected in better 
housing and surroundings. It would transform much 
-~idleness into. beneficial leisure. 

Possum Trot could have a little community house and 
fPoik school, with some attention ta tne local community 
am community ways, instead of all attention to educa- 
tign on ways of escape from the locality. I went to 
school nere and others with me went to school in the 
com unity with tne idea of learning sometning that would 

we us far away from home. I was taught absolutely 
n° tating of the beauties and potentialities of the place. 

a li.icle more local education, farm education, and folk 
education would enable more people to make a living in 
Possum Trot and to live more richly in Possum Troi. 
And 1% would not be harmful to others who, after scnhool- 
WB, even after adult schooling, might leave for other 
parts. If Hitler and our own 1940 census are teaching 
that the vogue of concentrated large cities is passing, 
tien it is high time that steps be taken that Possum 
Trot come into its own. 


Is i» clear what tne inclusion of folk materials in our ¢ 
school program might do? With no desire to make too sweeping 
Claims, it seems to me that we might justly expect Zt to succeed 
in teaching fomething which would stay taught; to give our youth 
a new respect for the old; in a shifting, uncertain world to offer 
some stability in Linking the present with the past in determining 
the future; by strengthening bonds bewween young people and their 
native environment to help stem the alarming, tide of migration 
from the South; and to preserve to some degree our rich traditional e 
culture, 
‘The tengedy of ,Lidice was not tue death of a town. It was 
the death of its people. And with the peonle perished their : 
never learned of: books," but inherited, 


absorbed in yoush from tne older folk gone long before violence 
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fell on the little village. The world is moving re : 


wards a new order, an order which we hope to be able to shape 


‘into a better way of life for all men. Along with sociologi- 


Cal, economic, and political reforms, there should still be 


the deep-rooted pattern of our traditional way of life to give 


depth and continuity to our culturs. In the preservation of 


this folk life the teacher has a considerable responsibility 
< 


and opportunity. 


Susan B. Riley 
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ington, 1942, Xxxii + 216. 


Tnis catalogue of motifs from the Italian novella is an 
excellent answer to Professor Stith Thompson's invitation of 
further contributions of materials to his Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature (Helsinki, 1932). Professor Rotunda nas analyzed | an 
extensive and important body or ‘materials, which are closely 
enoagh related to folklore to be of interest to the folxlorist. 


Tag~“Index covers three centuries of the Italian prose no 
vella, from the earliest examples through the Cinquecento. Boc- 
caccio's name and stories are best kiuown, but there are other 


writers represented witn many novelle to their credit: Sacchetti, 


Bandello, halespini, Ba ‘sile, and Sercambi. 


Since tne materials enalyzed are from a more distinctly 
literary gelure, not surprising to note some difference in 
the weisht of tne various categories. In Professor Thompson's 
Index the most extensive gnapter is D-Magic, with 500 pages.. 


Next come K-Deceptions, with 252, J=-The Wise and the Foolish, 
Wits 259, tho logical Motifs, with 207, and F-Marvels, with 
197 pages. In Rowtwunda's Index the iiost extensive chapters, in 
order are K (61), J (51), f-Sex (17), Q-Rewards and Punishments 
(123), and H-Tesvs (93). D has 75 pages, but A has only 4 page, 
and F 35 pages. Also, C-Tabu has only 4 page to 49 in Thompsm, 
E-The Dead has 14 to 107, G-Ogres, ls to 71. The literary novella 
of the Italian Renaissance has then comparatively Little to do 


“With mythological motifs, magic and marvels, and uses more the 


motifs under tne categories of deception, cleverness, and sex. 
This last would of course be much larger if the obscene motifs 
had not been excluded. Space hes been left for these under X- 
Humor: X700-794¥. Humor Concerning Sex. 


Tne use of Professor Rovunda's Index is aided by a Gen- 
eral S; nopsis but this its by mo:means as ‘detailed as Professor 
Thompson! S synopses which precede each chapter. He follows also 
the Thompson praciice of cross-reference. Practice alone, in tie. 


use of tais as well as of the larger Index of Thompson, can make 


one aciuelly adept et finding, listings of particular novelle. 


This Index can be welcomed by all literary scholars and 
folklorists. Similar Studies for Otuer collections of tales 


\ shoula be made, 


Ralph Collins 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
7 D. P. Rotunda. Motif-Endex of the Italian liovella in Prose. 
| 


Lie 
Campbell, harie, Cloud Walkin , Farrar and Rinehart, WN. Y. | 


Tne locale of harie Campbell's Cloud Walking is Letcher County, 
Kentucky, where for some years a decade or so ego the author 
was one of "two teacher wonen from tne level country" thav came 


"so start learning, the younguns"™ on Laurel Mountain. 


Tne cnarm of the book is (1) in its presentation of human values. 
The casi of Cnaracters is a varied and large one but three, at 
least, stand out as Tully and discinctly drawn, Ishmael and Big 
Nelt, but especially Sary. cary is tne focus of whatever tnere 
is of story, but more siguificanitl, Sary is thematic, endowed 
with imagination (claud walking), moved by a warm and under- 


standing, neignborliness, infused with a love of Cheanness and 


brightness and beauty. (2) The book is much more taan just 
another book about tne mounsaineers, not ondy because of the 
realness of its people and their acnieved individuality, but 
also because of its style. The entire book, not just tne direct 
conversavion, is in the colloquial idiom of the people. “she 
Erannar characteristically ignores the refined nicetics of 
prescriptive rule, end the vocabulary is rich with words and 
parases not in familiar use.in the level Country. 


All through victuals Nelt went on telling the Little 
Teacher how the plank house got raised. Sary put in 

to teil ever chance sie but mostly Nelt outvtalked 
her. He told how the boys holp sled up rocks for 
fireplaces in ever room and rived boards to cover vwneir 
nammy's new plank house, making, tne boards even and 
pretty to pleasure ner nore. | 


As to an effort to indicate pronunciation by devices of spelling, 
Miss Campbell is extremely conservative. And her consgervative- 
ness is of the warp and woof of her whole sympathetic treatment. 
Sne is concerned witn truth of presentation and not with the 
impression of tue spectacular or the stYrauy,e. In answer tO ques- 
tions as to why sne spells present active participles always 
with a full -ing, she replies wnat in her observation tie moun- 
tali people pronounce tiie as fully es folz« in tae 
level country Go so wny create an impression that goes beyond 
tne warrant of the facts? 


The book has tone, the mellow tone of an English aged and fla- 


‘‘vored. Rezd it, rend it aloua, or if you should be so fortunaie, 


take an opportunity to hear l.iss Campbell read it, for it is 
not only a transcript from 1ife but it is a record of an unus- 
ually sympatnetic and und: rstanding experience. J 


Edwin R. Hunter 
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DOWN EAST SPISITUALS AND OTHERS, by George Pullen Jackson, 296 pp. 
New York, J. J. Augustin. ©5,50 


Lovers of the songlore of America will hail with delight this 
latest book 2” Dr. Jackson; who is now generally recognized as the 
chief authority on the tradition of American sacred song. For the 
past ten years he has been leading the way in exploration ana 

ievelopment of this fascinating field. Eis ereat discovery, 
-enmnounced in 1932 in his White Spirituals in The Southern Uplands 
that the famous old "Siieped Note" song books of the Southern 
mountains were really folk songs, did much to arouse and stimulate 
an interest in folklore and oe music. 

Following this came his Soiri tual Folk-Songs of Berly America 
in 1937, which extended and enlarged his earlier study of the 
subject, and which delighted its readers by including two hundred 
fifty old songs complete with melodies. These beautiful 014 sonzs 
had been almost forgotten, not because people did not love them, 
but because they had been crowded out by newer songs from the 
metropolitan world, In many homes, however, especially among the 
hills, nad been kept alive the ancient tradition, and there are 
yet those wio hear with joy the sacred songs of our ancestors 

This new book, off the press on January 20, is a eat inus- 
tion of the 1957 volume, its subdtitle announcing it as a suppvle- 
ment of three hundred more songs. Tne two volumes taken togetner 
maxeé a real cyclopedia of early sacred songs of Anrcrica, anda 
rich.treasury of beautiful sacred melodies. 

About one-tnirg of the sonss in the present volume were 
found in widely extended searcn in New England and contiguous 
territory, s section not investigated in the earlier work. Every 
one of the tnuree hundred songs has concise notes covering its 
source and every phase of its relation to the subject. Like the 
preceding volume, the collection is divided into three groups, wita 
numbers of eacn as follows: 60 Religious Ballads; 152 Folk Hymns; 
and 88 Revival Spiritual Songs. Each song is classified as to 

Tone Seauence, Modal Pettern, Song Book Source, Tune Name, and 
other factors. | 

Jeckson's "Intro@uction" is in itself well worth the 
most careful study of any person interested in folklore, in music, 
or in the language of sacred song. He lists the sources of his 
material as three: The 014 Song Books, Group Singing, and 
Individuel Snsers. The first of these three sources was the object 
of his original work along this line, and has been with him con~ 
stantly for a dozen or more years. To this study he has brougnt 
an unusual excellence of scholarship and a wide sympathetic 
acquaintance with the materials. He has a large and valuebdle 
collection of the old song books, and probably knows more about 
them and their relationships than any one on earth. This 
xnowledge snows its evidence in copious notes and references and 
appended comprehensive bibliogranhy. 


His second source was used even back when he was preparing 
the White Soirituals, though not as effectually as in the latcr. 
volumes, He hes now traveled many miles to "All-day Singines" 
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13. 
anda to "Singing Conventions," where organized. groups met to sing, 
using as a basis such books as the Secred Harp, the Haro of 
Coluibia ena the Southern Hermony. Also trips have been made to 

oot-Weshings" and other similar meetings at primitive church | 
houses, where traditional songs were likely to be:sung. On these 
trips he was privileged to hear muca music directly descended by 
oral tradition from our ancestral worship. His sensitive musical 
eéar readily perceived that the traditional singing was often much 
superior to any written form of the corresponding songs. de 
could also understand very readily that the difficulty of trans- 
Cribing these melodies was really insurmountable by early collec- 
ters, who had not the requisite musical knowledge. He nad_the 
knowledge, indeed, but was living a hundred years after tre 
original transcription; and with a scholar's respect for existing 
records, was reluctant to change the most obvious failures in 
transcription. It is only in-this latest book that he has finally 
laid aside what some of his critics called his "reverence for old 
mistakes," end has restored the music to its rightful beauty. 
There is no doubt in the mind of many of his friends that, were 
he not so modest in self judgment and so careful in his respect 
for old records, he could rebuild for us the lost music of our 
deeply religious foreparents. 


Of his third source, the singing of individual sinscrs, he 
candidly confesses that he has done very little investigation; 
and he modestly calls his findings "ncgligible." In speaking of 
this third source of material he says, “The field is broac and 
aoparently rich, and its surface hag hardly been scratehcd." It 
is to be hoped that he can yet carry his investigations into this 
extonsion of the field. 


Wren out of the present noisy world, with its aimless *con- 
fusion of musical endcavor, bringing forth countless thousands of 
ambitious but quickly-forgotten compositions, there shall some 
dav be born the really great music of Amcrica, it will nave its 
decp foundations laid solidly upon the lore of the people. And 
there are some of us who do not doubt that the sweetest cadences 
will come clearly and unmistakably from these primitive gongs of 
worship. Then, we hope, the name of Gcorge Pullen J-ckson will 
be duly honored for his having worked early and faithfully in 
re-ciscovering these old foundations. | 


In the meantiae we owe it to ourselves, as lovers of 
Amcrican tradition, to acquaint oursclves with these lovely old 
melodies in sacred song. i 

| \ | 


-~ L. .L. McDowell 
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| NOTES AND COMLENTS 
te tt 


Contributors to this: Issue. 


It is fitting that the leading, article of tnis first number — 
of the new year should be by the incoming presicaent of the 
Tennessee Folklore Society. Dr. Susan B. Riley, associate pro- 

¥ fessor of English at George B. Peabody College, is well known to 
members of the Society. aA member for five years, she served as 
second vice-president in 1942, and has appeared several times on 
the programs at annual meetings. "The Teacher and Folk Arts" 
was read at tne Cookeville meeting last November. | 


Among, the reviewers is one newcomer. Dr. Ralph Collins is 
associate professor modern languages at Maryville Collece. 
He is the euthor of a book, The Artist in German Drama, published 
, ~{ an.1940, and several ‘arvicles. 


ba Dean Edwin R. Hunter, also of Maryville, has been active in 
‘ the TFS since its founding. For many. years ne was secretary 
and editor of tue Bulletin, resigning in 1942. He will be_remen- 
dered as the autnor of the delight ful "My Grandfather's Sp@ech" 
in the. hiarch 1942 Bulletin. 


L. L. McDowell, another member of the society, 
has served both as president and vice-president, has contributed | 
—trom time to time to the Bulletin, and has appeared on the annual 
-progrems. He is the author of Songs of the Old Camp Ground, and, 

in collaboration with Ls. L.cDowell, of Folk Da. Dances of f Tennessee. 


War and the TFS 


: The best wishes of the society are extended to Dr. Edwin 
Kirkland, wno is being called to military service. Dr. Kirkland, 
secretary end editor in 1942, is responsible for the valuable 
"Questionnaire to Members" inclosed in the June, 194%, Bulletin. ~ 
The present editor is most grateful for the sugsestions and 
infornation contained in the questionnaires that were returned. 


Because of nis iliipendcing induction, Dr. Kirkland was unable 
to .,et out tne fourta issue of tne Bulletin's Volume VIII. ine 
current Bulletin, which is Volume IX, number 1, is being sent to 
all 1842 subscribers, wnether or not they have paid for 1946. 

) Renewals ney be made througn the editor, or the treasurer, ir. 
T. J. Farr, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
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15, 
Riddles 


Professor Archer Taylor, of the University of California, 
sends examples of two types of ridales, both well known in 
Europe, but rere inthis country and England. The first is in 
the Torm of a dialojue; 


"Zigzag, Where are you going?" 

"Bald is thy. crown, what dosv thou care?" 

"Hair will grow on my head before the straightening of 
thy crooked steps." 

(The hayfield that nas veen mown speaks\$o the winding 
brook flowing through it. 


Toe second is as follows, 


"T went through the wood, I came through the wood, I 
picked up a small piece of wood from uncer my foot. In time 
it becume two spoons, in time it became two cups, a tie beam 
for a house, and a cover for bread." |. 

(An acorn. It grows into an oak, from which all these 
things are made.) | 


Professor Tay,or has publisned a Bibliography of Riddles, 
and is now working on a comprehensive collection of. English 
traditional ridales as found in printed sources, 


— 


Does any one in ' Tennessee know these riddles or others 
of these types? 


New Goliections of Folk Music 


Of ,,eneral interest to ‘folk-loris ts, musicians or not, 
are four collections — appeared ii: the last months of 1942. 


Fenton, William Songs rrom the Iroquois Longhouse. 


Washington; The Smithsonian Institute 

Foli: Songs to Sing Richmond; The Virginia State Board 
of Education. 

Traditional Spanisn Songs from Texas husic 
Divisi i of the Pan-American Union. Transcribed 
from recordings by Joan and Allen Lomax. 

Louax, A. and Sydney Robertson Cowell. American Folk 
Sons, and Folk Lore. A regional Bibliography. 
Service Center of the Proisressive Education 
As socia tion. | 
These who see in folk music a thematic basis for creative 
composition in the larger forms will ve interested in the 
records of Ernest Bacon's A Tree on the Plains, just released 


Fu 
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by New iiusic Recordings. .A Tree on the Plains was Rieht esioned 
by tne League of Coinposers, and given its premier at the Spartan- 
burg Festival last May. Tne composer fas made use of thematic 
material trom both tuie secular ballad and the white spiritual. 


New Members 


ur. 2. J. Farr, treasurer of the Society, announces the 
Following new. flembers. 


Profes:-or Claude i:. Almond, Peabody Golidce, Nashville 

Drs Brewton, Dean of Graduave School, Peabody College, 
iiasnville 

0. C. Carmi Chacl, Chancellor, Vanderdilt University, 
lasnville. 

Caps. S. B. Clark, 48th Evacuation Hospital, Fort Deven, 
Massachusests 

Kiss Pnyllis Dexter College 

brs. Liargaret P. a President, Tennessee Federation 
of Womert's Clubs, Knoxville | 

Mr. ©. C. Flanery, Commissioner of Agriculture, Nashville 

Dr. S. ©. Garrison, President, Peabody College, Nashville 

Congressmaii Albert Gore, Washington, D. C. 

Miaude Holman, Executive Secretary, State Board of 
Education, Nasaville. 

Congressman Esves Kefauver, Washington, D. C. 

Mir. Paul J. Kreusi, President, American Lauva Corporation, 

Chatianoos:n. 

Senator Ke:.netn D. MwcKellar, Washington, D.C. 

wiss JeWel Nolen, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 

| Cookeville 

Consressman J. Percy “Priest, Wasnines Sun, 

Senator Tom Stewart, Washingvon, D. 

hiss isadora Williams, Assistant Extension 
markesing Asricultural Extension Service, Knoxville 

Dr. Irving Wolfe, Depsrtment of Music, Peabody Collese, 

Nusnville. 
Natnalia Wright, maryville Colle..e, 
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The Anuual Leeving 
The Tennessee Folklore Society neld its ninth anual 
Kieeting at the Teimessee. Polytecaiic Instiwute in Cookeville 
ob Saturday, November 7, 1948. In tne nbseuce of the president, 
; Georye Pullei Jackson, who was ill, Dr. Susan B. Riley, 
econd vice-preisaent, presided at morning, and afternoon 
sesaioius. The fo. Lowins, prograu presentea, 


Ll. "Newro Se BENtON Gerry, Cookeville, 


Wes. serry presented tits of Negro dialogue, pnhil- 
osopny and superstitution in Gialect. | 


Folk Love L. L. HeoDowell, Smithville. 


"The Sociologist's Inzerest in Folklore"™.......... 
Dr. Wayland J. Hayes, Nasnviile.§ 
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| _ Dr. Hayes, associate professor of Sociology at Vander- 
bilt University, tnat folklore specialists in their 
emphasis upon traditions, festivals, songs, and superstitutions 
are in danger of dealing with segments and fragments as ends in 
themselves. Extreme, quaint and bizarre items may receive undue 
emphasis at the cost of missing a related view of the processes 
and arts of folk loving. Socioloz,ists are interested in folk 
Cultures as forms of simple and stable life as opnosed to com- 
plex cultures witn tneir kaliaaescopic changes and unstable 
equilibrium, The sociologist finds materials in folklore for 
the study of the acculturation processes, for the study of 
social orixzins, for the study of attitudes and values, and for 
the study of factors producing disorganizavion and disintegration. 
The possibility of conservation or renaissance of same of the 
most si.snificant arts ana values of folk society was discussed 
in conclusion, | | 


5. "Old Time Play-Acting".......«eee.--...iiiss Marie Campbell, 
| - Carrollton, Geor,le. 


: A brief of this speech is not available. Miss Camp- 
bell also, DY request, read passages Trom her book, "Cloud 
Walking", which is reviewed in tnis issue, 


the Sacred Harp. from 
The Highlander School of Folk Aris, Monteagke, led by 
ir. Leon Wilson. 


| | Luncheon 
Te "The Teacher and Folk Lore"......s......Dr. Susan B. Riley, 
| | Nashville. | 
This paper appears as the leading, article in -his issue. 


8. "Folk Influence upon Classical Music".,........ccescsccccses 
Everett Derryberry, Cookeville. 


A brief of this paper is not available. 


9. "Proverbs with Implied Dean Edwin R. 
of Hunter, Maryville. 


Taere ard two types of proverb witn implied context 
(1) tne Wellerism, So denominated by Profes:or Archer Taylor 
after Sam Weller in Dickens! Pickwick Papers, and (2) phe pro- 
verbial allusion. 


| Wellweisms occur in the classic Greek writers and in 

all literature since. The Scandinavian lan,juages abound in them. 
The tormula is " " as said wnen . "That's suffi- 
cient," as Tom Haynes said when he saw the elephant, or "There 
must be something; in that," as the man said when he saw the jump- 
ing bean. | 


| 


ey 

The proverbial allusion is - sayins associated with 
a person os iv there Were a story or context Well-known to une 
hearer. To run lixe Snider's pup. To Rave muca of 
thing as Carter had oats. Haven't kad so much fun since Granny 
in tne well. In many instaices sme implied context 

an be recovered, in ovaers lt is lost, ane dn otaers it prob-= 

able never existed, a 


10. Two Dramatic on Folk 
Miss Irene Bewley, Greeneville. 


ll. "President's George Pullen J2ckson, 
Wa CS. 


| In his presidential adaress (read in his absence by 

Professor Cnarles S. Pendleton) Dr. Jackson explored wh 
Causes OF tne Comparatively slignt interest in ee, as 
indicated by wae small membersnip in the Tennessee Society, 
and Means.of corrceiing tne condition. 

He saW as some ov the causes, Yirst, the lengoh 
and narrowness of our sintveé, Ainderin. our getting vospther aud 
becoming; corporately strong; sécond, our comparative isolation 
from Other folklore »wroups in the South and in tae nathan as 
a Whole; third, certs:.in defects in our concepts of and approach 
to folklore, 
He especially whe talrd cause or tepid inter- 
€5t- as vO concepts of folklor:,. ac demurred from folklore's 
usual nand=-me-down definitvion- one snared pernaps too widely 
in our state=- as "tue knowledge or the notions, prejudices and 
suyrssitions of the common pcople." This, he saia, was vicious 
sifce it implied an unforsivable arrogance on she pert of folxK- 
lorists, a low rawin;; of tne Folk and its Dasic culture, and a 
a nial of the onéness or the American people. | 

Far more wnolesome, tne speaker Felt, was the 
of Professor Donald Davidson,#n nis paper, "Current Attitudes 
Toward Folklore", read at the 1940 meeting or the Society. 
Dr. Davidson had warned against over-acacemic and ove 


our folk. The scholars, he said, nave ~,iven us method 
entalusiastic promoters (publisscrs, scuools, concird) 
have made folklore known; even the counercial exploiters of the 
radio and movies azve aided in spreida of this 
albeit in diluted form. 

Dr. Jackson's own additional coment nere is that rolk- 
lore has always been diluted," even anon, the folk. !: It is only 
we folklorists who nive isolated it. -Ed.) 

Dr. Jackson closed his address with a word of caution to 
folkiorisis to do away with many of svheir "don't likes"; this 
as iieans oF becomin, more‘than a "microscopic minorit of 
tnose wno like @tlklore and participate i: it. 


mercial attitudes toward folklore, «nd hea plec for taki more 
part in folklore. While Tully with Professor! Davidson, 
Dr. Jackson pointed out the real services rendered, untonscious- 
ly pernavs, by those of all attitudes in spreadin;. tne| lore of 
N 
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; AG the Dusiness Mectin,, the Tollowin., officers were 
elected; Presid.ni, Dr. Susan B. Riley, Nasiaville; Vice-prisi- 
dents, ir. Neal Frazier, Murfreesboro and Mr. Paul ki. Fink, 


Jonesboro; Treasurer, Mr. T. J. Farr, Cookeville, and Secretary 


and Editor of the Bulletin, iiss Dorotny Horne, Maryville. 
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